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PREFACE BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY 


In considering the review of the United Nations Charter two 
problems relating to voting ought to be carefully studied: (1) the veto 
in the Security Council; and (2) the voting procedures in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The veto, in some ways, gives the big states too much power. In 
the General Assembly, where each state has one vote, the little nations 
have too muc -h power. This study deals with the latter problem. 

The General Assembly is based upon the idea of sovereign equality 
of states and the principle of one-state-one-vote prevails. The only 
exception to this principle is the Soviet Union which, under the agree- 
ment reached at Yalta, obtained the admission of Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine as full members of the United Nations. This concession not 
only gave the Soviet Union three times the voting power she deserves; 
what is even worse, it tripled her speaking power in the General 
Assembly. 

Like many other delegates to the General Assembly, I have had to 
sit by the hour and listen to the repetitive tirades of the Soviet | nion, 
Byelorussia, and the Ukraine. When the time comes to consider the 
revision of the charter we should protest this arrangement. Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine are constituent states of the Soviet Union 
somewhat like Texas and New York are constituent States of our own 
Federal Republic. If they deserve separate representation, then we 
should seek additional votes for Texas, New York, Wisconsin, and the 
other States of the Union, 

Inherent in the one-state-one-vote system are some strange theoreti- 
cal possibilities. This report shows that it is possible, for example, 
for a majority to be obtained in the General Assembly by states 
representing about 5 percent of the population of the members of the 
organization. States containing only 2.3 percent of the total popula- 
tion of United Nations members—if the smaller countries stood 


together could block decisions on important questions. These and 
similar anomalies of the present voting system, of course, have not 
presented themselves in this extreme torm and may never do sO. The 


possibilities, nevertheless, are there and 
sider this question. 


: ] 
rive cause to pause and con 


So far, the one-state-one-vote formula has not been a serious prob 


lem insofar as United States policies are concerned. We have normally 
had a comfortable majority of the member states following our leader- 
ship on issues of importance to us On the verv eritical issues, such 

] z ) > 1, . Or ¢ ] : } 
as the | niting Kor Peace Resolution n ivou, and the resoiutions retat 
ing to Korea, the Soviet bloe of five votes has been isolated and the 
great majority of the members have voted with us 

While the present voting system has worked well for us. we cannot 


jwnore the fat that alimements of nations « hang from tune to time 
Furthermore, if any substantial number of thre 19 or so present appl 
ants tol membership are admitted to the United Nations their votes 
‘ould have a drastic effect on the situation 































IV PREFACE 


\part from these very practical considerations, a question of equity 
is also involved in this issue. Should a state which subscribes 30 per- 
cent of the budget of the United Nations have no greater control over 
the apportionment than one which pays less than 1 percent? Should 
states with vast populations and power wield the same influence as the 
very small countries? Should Great Britain and Luxembourg, for 
example, stand on an equal footing in the Assembly? 

A great many people think the veto is undemocratic because it gives 
the big states too much power in the Security Council. But can it not 
be argued just as effectively that the principle of State equality is 
undemocratic besause it gives the little countries voting strength in 
the General Assembly far out of proportion to their real influence in 
the world? 

The Secretary of State, when he appeared before the Subcommittee 
on United Nations Charter on January 18, 1954, posed the question in 
this fashion: 


If the General Assembly is to assume greater responsibilities, then should there 
not be some form of weighted voting so that nations which are themselves unable 
to assume serious military or financial responsibilities cannot put these respon- 
sibilities on other nations? 


I asked the staff of the Foreign Relations Committee to examine 
this question. I instructed the staff to find out what the possibilities 
were for devising a voting system that would protect the principle 
of sovereign equality of member states but at the same time safeguard 
the larger states, particularly the United States, from irresponsible 
decisions on the part of the smaller nations in the General Assembly. 

This study, which was prepared by Francis O. Wilcox, chief of 
staff of the committee, presents an analysis of the voting systems 
already in use or proposed. It then sets forth for purposes of study 
and consideration an ilustrative syscem of dual voting for the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Wilcox’s fresh analysis of this problem deserves the most careful 
consideration of those interested in the United Nations. It reveals 
not only the advantages but the difficulties and disadvantages which 
may be involved in the adoption of weighted voting in the General 
Assembly. This document is released in order to stimulate study and 
discussion of an important issue. The views presented therein do not 
ner essarily represent those of the subcommittee or any of its members. 
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REPRESENTATION AND VOTING IN THE UNITED NAIIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





|. InrRopucToRY COMMENTS 


It is a curious fact that while public opinion in the United States 
has been deeply disturbed over the veto and the yee lem of voting in 
the U. N. Security Council, ‘re has been relatively little interest in 
the problem of voting in the General Assembly. T hie remains true in 
spite of the fact that the ee and influence of the Security Council 
have been on the wane and the star of the General Assembly has been 
rising. 

As the charter was drafted, voting power in the Security Council, 
where decisions on all substantive questions require the concurring 
votes of the five permanent members, is heavily weighted in favor of 
the great powers. In the General Assembly, where all states have an 
equal voice, the scales are balanced in favor of the smaller nations. 
The great powers were willing to accept suc h an arrangement at the 
San Y rancisco Conference because they believed their interests would 
be adequately protected by their right of veto in the Security Council. 


At the time this seemed a reasonable assumption. The Security 

Council was charged with the primary “go rege et for the mainte- 
nance of peace and it was in that body that the really important 
decisions of the U. N. were to be taken. The General ian mbly, which 


possessed only the power of recommendation, was destined, they 
believed, to be an organ of lesser political significance. 

This estimate of the situation proved wrong. Gradually, as the 
tension between the Soviet bloc and the free world has increased, the 
importance of the Security Council—when compared with that of the 
General Assembly—has declined. During the past few years that 
organ has been greatly handicapped by the excessive use of the veto 
on the part of the Soviet Union. 

The table below shows in a quantitative way, the extent to which 
the General Assembly has displaced the Security Council as a forum 
for the handling of international political issues. During the early 
vears of the U. N., as the framers of the charter intended, the Security 
Council functioned as the principal political organ of the U. N. Be- 
ginning in 1948, however, its importance has steadily declined. By 
July 1951, Security Council activity reached a disturbingly low point 
and has continued on the decline since that time 
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Over the years there has been a comparable reduction in the number 
of meetings of the Security Council In 1946, 88 meetings were held; 
in 1947, 137; in 1948, 168; in 1949, 62; m 1950, 73; in 1951, 39; in 1952 
12. In 1953, the Council met only 43 times st ring the first 7 


months of the year it dealt primarily with one subject, the election of 
a Secretary-General 

Given this shift of power within the U. N. structure, the importance 
of a reconsideration of the voting procedures in the General Assembly 
becomes apparent. ‘Thus far relatively few ae arg for changes in 


the existing system have been made. In any event, it will be helpful 
to examine briefly present voting practices in the General Assembly 
and then turn to the proposals that have been é d\ anced to amend the 
charter in this regard. 


Il. Present Votrina PRACTICES IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


In the past, international organizations ordinarily have been based 
on two fundamental principles: the legal equality of states and una- 
nimity in voting. be prac tic e this has meant that nations like Luxem- 
bourg and Iceland, with very small populations, have participated 1 
international assemblies on a basis of legal equality with large nations 
like the United States, China, and India. “Russia and Geneva have 
equal rights,’”’ declared Chief Justice Marshall in 1825, and this princi- 
ple of state e qu ality applied to international conferences (as well as to 
international commerce 

It has meant, too, that whenever the decision stage has been reached 
at an international conference, any small state, as well as any large one, 
has been in a position to block action on substantive questions by 
casting a negative vote. Sometimes little countries have responded 
to the pressure of other states and have abandoned their opposition ; 
at paths times they have prevented conferences from arriving at 
decisions which, but for their opposition, might have been unani- 
mously approved. 


ARTICLE 18 











At the San Francisco Conference the framers of the U. N. Charter 
ACh epted the first of these principles but rejected the second. Article 
18, which lays down the procedure for voting in the General Assembly, 
reads as follows: 
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1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be made by 
a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. These questions shall 


include: recommendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the nonpermanent members of the Security Council, 
the election of the members of the Economie and Social Council, the election of 
members of the ‘Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph 1 (ec) of Article 
86, the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, questions relating 
to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional 
categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by 
a majority of the members present and voting 

The fundamental proposition, expressed in article 2, that the U. = 
is based on the sovereign equality of all its members is reiterated 1 
article 18. Each member is given one vote. ‘Theoretically, at eas, 
it would have been possible to devise a system of weighted voting 
which would accord member nations a number of votes more com- 
mensurate with their relative importance in world affairs. But the 
practical difficulties involved in building a formula that would take 
account of the various factors that need to be measured were so great, 
and traditional concepts of sovereign equality of states so strong, 
that the matter was not given serious consideration either at Dum- 
barton Oaks or San Francisco. The time-honored doctrine of one- 
state-one-vote became part and parcel of the U. N. system. 

The only exception to this principle is to be found in the privileged 
position of the Soviet Union. At the San Francisco Conference, in 
accordance with an arrangement made at the Yalta Conference, 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine—which are constituent republics of the 
U.S. S. R. and do not qualify as “states” in the strict sense of that 
term—were admitted as U. N. members. They each have 1 vote 
which, combined with that of the Soviet Union, make a total 
3 votes for 1 country. 

Actually, this arrangement involves far more than two additional 
votes for the Soviet Union. She is also entitled to two additional 
delegations. This not only triples her voting power, it triples her 
speaking power as well. 

With respect to the principle of unanimity, the charter turns its 
back upon the past. No doubt the experience of the League of Na- 
tions was, in large part, responsible for this departure. Article 5 
of the League Covenant, in effect, gave every member of the League 
a veto by providing that, with certain exceptions, ‘‘decisions at any 
meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement 
of all the members of the League represented at the meeting.’”’ This 
requirement by no means paralyzed the League Assembly. It did, 
however, hamper its activity and on some occasions prevented it from 
reaching important decisions strongly advocated by a majority of 
the members. 

Article 18 of the charter provides for votes on two types of questions. 
The first category includes the so-called important questions which re- 
quire a two-thirds majority. The second category in ludes all other 
questions and these call for a simple majority. It will be noted that 
the majority required under the article is a majority of the members 


* Goodrich and Hambro, Charter of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents, 1949, p. 188, 
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“present and voting Members abstaining from the vote are 
considered as not voting 

By a simple majority the General Assembly may decide that further 
categories of questions—in addition to those enumerated in article 
iS—are of sufficient importance to require a two-thirds vote. It 
can also modify or abolish these additional categories by a Majority 
of the members present and voting 

The two-thirds majority for the handling of important questions 
seems to have worked fairly well in practice. No doubt it has served 
as a deterrent to hasty and ill-considered action by the General 
Assembly On the other hand, it has not prevented action on any 
measure desired by a large mayorivy of | N. members During the 
first 6 vears of the United Nations. there were some 18 instances 1n 
which draft resolutions (or portions of resolutions received a simple 
majoritv in the committees of the General Assembly but were not 
adopted because thev failed to secure the necessary two-thirds vote 
in the Assembly itself 

The principal effect of article 18 is to reject the veto with respect 


to General Assembly votes. This is a move in the direction of 
qaemocracy 1 world affairs in that if decreases the negative powel! of 
individual states. At the same time it increases the positive power 


of groups of states which may wish to band together to accomplish 
their objectives within the U, N. system. 


THE POWER OF THE GENERAI ASSEMBLY 


At this point 1b may be helpful to keep in mind the fact that the 
General Assembly does not possess international legislative authority 
It can study, it can debate, it can recommend but it cannot legislate 
In general, it cannot make decisions that are binding upon the members 
of the United Nations 

Within its limitations, however, the scope of activity of the General 
Assembly is far broader than that of the Security Council. It may 
discuss and make recommendations on any matter within the scope 
of the charter or relating to the functions and powers of any U. N. 
organs (art. 10 Similarly, it may make recommendations concern- 
ing the general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of peace 
and security, including the problem of disarmament (art. 11 lt 
mav promote international cooperation in the economic, social, cul- 


tural, education, and health fields (art. 13). {nd it may recom- 
mend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation likely 
to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations 
art. 14 

It is true that General Assembly votes on these matters do not 
earrv compulsion in their wake. But there can be little doubt that 
many General Assembly resolutions such as those relating to Spain, 
hore: Palestine, Communist China, and atomic energy, have had a 
latelul impact upon the course ol world events Recommendations 
with wide support may be more effective than half-hearted decisions, 


Ippose div bD ndin ron member states 

















INEQUALITIES RESULTING FROM ONE-STATE-ONE-VOTE CONCEPT 





The principle of one-state-one-vote results in glaring inequalities in 
the General Assembly. Only 9 states can boast a population of 40 
million or more. Some 26 states have a population of 5 million or 
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inder, including Iceland with 146,000 and Luxembourg with 300,000 
Three countries—China, India and the Soviet Union—contain more 
than half the total U. N. population of roughly 1,800 million 

Under the circumstances, it is theoretically possible to secure a 
majority of 31 votes which represent only a little over 5 percent of the 
population of U. N. members \ vote of the 21 smallest countries 
representing only about 2.3 percent of the U. N. population—could 
prevent the two-thirds majority needed for the approval of “impor- 
tant’? resolutions. On the other hand, if a contest should arise 





between the large and smal] States, a two-thirds majority could be 
rolled up by 10 of the smallest nations with a po] ulation of or ly 
about 11 percent 

Clearly, this is a hype thetical danger which probably will never 


arise in practice in the extreme form referred to above. U.N. mem 
bers are unlikely ever to divide on important issues merely because of 
population differences Kven so, these figures illustrate the lack of 
balance which exists between population and voting strength; a very 
small minority of the U. N. population is in a position to control 
decisive votes and to frustrate the will of the MLajOrily 

Similar inequalities exist with respect to national wealth, produe- 
tivity, national territory, and other factors. The U.S. 5S. R., for 
example, has a total area of 8,700,000 square miles. This is more 
than 1,000 times the area of El Salvador. An even greater margin 
of difference exists with respect to the gross national product Ac- 
cording to the best estimates available some 6 U. N. members had 
a gross national product of Jess than $200 million in 1952 or 1953. 
In contrast, the gross national product of the United States is esti- 
mated at $363 billion for 1953. The comparable figure for the Soviet 
Union is $100 billion, for the United Kingdom, $45 billion, and for 
France, $39 billion. 


BLOC VOTING IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The situation has been comp) ated further by the development of 
what has come to be known as bloc voting in the General Assembly. 
By pooling or combining their voting strength on particular issues 
groups of small states are able to exert an influence far out of propor 
tion to either their population or their political importance 

While this tendency toward blo« voting has ce ve loped considerably 
since 1945, the lineup in the General Assembly varies a great deal 
depending upon the issue. The five Communist states will invariably 
be found on the same side. The seven Arab countries often vote as a 
unit particularly with respect to Israeli-Arab problems and resolutions 
having to do with dependent areas. In most cases two-thirds of the 
20 Latin American states will be found in the same camp.‘ 

On the other hand, there IS ho predictabl solidarity wmMone the 
countries of Western Kurope. The Benelux states Luxembourg 
Belcium, and the Nethe rlands vote togethe r oh some 1Ssues as do the 
Scandinavian countries. The seven British Commonwealth nations 
rarely vote as a unit. Nevertheless, during the past few years, the 
free world countries have demonstrated a remarkable unity whenever 


See Vandenbosch and Hogan, The United Nations: Background, Organization, Functions, Activities, 
1952, p. 116 
4On this subject see Margaret Ba I 


February 1951. 
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the most vital issues are up fora vote. The 52 to 5 vote on the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution in 1950 is a case in point. 

An interesting example of what the small states can do when they 
are effectively organized emerged during the third session of the 
General Assembly when the resolution providing for the use of Spanish 
as one of the working languages of the U. N. was approved by a vote 
of 32-20 with 5 abstentions. In that case, the small states successfully 
opposed the permanent members. Latin America and the Arab 
countries, with a few supporting votes, outvoted the United States, 
China, three of the British Commonwealth nations, and all of Europe, 
including the United Kingdom. 

Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand called attention to this problem 
in the plenary session of the General Assembly in 1947. “Another 
analogous source of irresponsibility,” he said: 


is the system of bloe voting that has grown up. Let no one tell me that what we 
have seen at this session and on many occasions, of g roups of powers voting as one, 
is a good system. Some of these blocs are large; indeed, they can become so large 
as, in effect, to constitute a veto with regard to any question of importance requir- 
ing a two-thirds majority. That is not a proper exercise of responsibility. 


Thus far, this problem has not proved serious so far as the United 


States is concerned. There has been some “bloc’”’ voting, just as there 
has been some “huckstering of votes in the market place,” as Sir Carl 
pointed out. But generally—with some few exceptions—the demo- 
cratic processes in the General Assembly have worked fairly well and 
the United States has received the a of Cc oope ré eo that hi as enabled 
us to achieve our policy objectives the United Nations, especially 


in the political field. 

On the other hand, we should keep in mind the fact that the U.N. 
by no means has reache i ts outer limits with re spec t to membership. 
There are now pending 19 applications for membership including 14 
countries approved by the General Assembly as qualified under the 
charter. If the organization continues to expand, and particularly if a 
number of small states are admitted, a reconsideration of the voting 
procedures in the General Assembly might become a more pressing 
issue. 


II]. Arrempts in Past to Cuance Metuops or VotTING AND 
REPRESENTATION 


For a long time the states of the international community have been 
groping for a satisfactory voting formula that will prove more workable 
in practice and still be compatible with the ] principle of state sov- 
ereignty. The real need is to find a measuring stick which will 
reflect in terms of voting power the vlaring inequalities in power and 
Importance which now exist among the nations of the world. <A 
brief review of experience to date may be helpful in determining 
whether a more effective formula can now be developed.® 

In a number of international organizations extra voting power has 
been given to states with colonial possessions. This practice was 
adopted early in the life of the Universal Postal Union and persists 
today. Thus for voting purposes Portuguese colonies in West Africa 
form a separate country as do the Portuguese colonies in East Africa, 





S5GA.IL. 1947. Official Records Plenary, pp. 694-695. 
On this general question see the articles in Louis B. Sohn, Cases and Other Materials on World Law, 
1950, pp. 316-347, 
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Asia, and Oceania.’ Such an arrangement may have its commendable 
features in granting some voting power to people who have not yet 
attained their independence. No one would argue, however, that a 
formula which gives more votes to Portugal than to India and China 
together is a very good index of the relative importance of the 
members. 

In some cases, also, attempts have been made to relate the financial 
contributions of members to their voting power. This was true of 
the former International Institute of Agriculture established in Rome 
in 1905. The convention setting up the Institute created five classes 
of membership with the number of votes allotted to states in each 
category increasing in arithmetical progression. The contributions 
of states in the various categories increased in geometric progression. 

Article 10 established the various categories as follows: ° 


_ = a 
Groups of nations N a er ¢ U1 ee 

ie 5 16 

Il { s 

i 3 | 4 

> | > 

Wied j ns 1 1 


More successful perhaps are the attempts which have been made to 
relate voting power to the varying interests of states in a particular 
sroblem. The International Sugar Council*® and the International 
Vheat Council ” are cases in point. The new International Sugar 
Agreement (1953), for example, provides that a total of 2,000 votes 
are to be anaeeael among the Council members, divided equally 
between the exporting and importing countries. In general, the 
number of votes assigned to each import ng state is related to that 
state’s average imports. Countries like Saudi Arabia and Jordan, 
with relatively small imports, have 15 votes. The largest importing 
countries, the United Kingdom and the United States, have 245 votes 
each. The 1,000 votes allocated to the exporting countries are 
assigned in much the same fashion. 

Decisions of the Sugar Council, in general, are taken by a majority 
of the votes cast by the exporting states and a majority of the votes 
cast by the importing states. In all voting, decisions taken by a 
majority of the importing countries must include the votes of at 
least one-third of the importing states present and voting. This 
special proviso results in increasing the voting power of the smaller 
importing nations whose total votes are only slightly larger than the 
combined total assigned to the United States and the United Kingdom. 

Of a somewhat similar character are the complicated voting 
procedures used by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development " and the International Monetary Fund.” In these 
organizations, the voting power of each member reflects its proportion- 


7 See U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations. A Decade of American Foreign Policy. 8S. Doe. 123, 
8lst Cong., Ist sess., p. 201. In the International Telecommunications Union (1932) the International 
Wine Office (1924), and the International Office of Chemistry, votes were awarded for colonial possessior 

§ Malloy, compiler l'reaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and Agreements between the 
United States of America and other powers. S. Doc. 357, 61st Cong., 2d sess., vol. II, p. 2143. 


* See S. Ex. B, 83d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 28-29 

10 See S. Ex. H, 83d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 20-24 

11 U. §. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, op. cit., pp. 251-272 
12 Ibid, pp. 273-304. 
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ate share of the total capital to which the members as a whole have 
subseribed. As of June 30, 1953, for example, Panama had subscribed 
to less than 0.005 percent of the bank’s capital and was entitled to 
252 votes out of a total of 103,865. The United States, on the other 
end of the spectrum, having subscribed to 35.13 percent of the capital 
was assigned 32,000 votes, or approximately one-third of the total. 

Up to the present time, population has been rarely used in inter- 
national organizations as a factor in determining voting strength 
The new Kuropean Consultative Assembly, which is the deliberative 
organ of the Council of Europe, appears to be one of the few current 
exceptions to the rule. Article 26 of the Statute of the Council of 
Europe provides that member states shall be entitled to the number 
of representatives given below: 


Belgiur 6) Netherlands 

Denmark {| Norway 

France S| Sweae 

Irish Republic t} United Kingdor Ss 
Italy 18 

Luxembourg 3 Total 87 


It will be seen that while voting strength in the Consultative 
\ssembly is based roughly on population, the scale nevertheless re- 
mains weighted in favor of the small states. Thus, Luxembourg with 
population of less than one one-hundredth that of France nevertheless 
has one-sixth the number of votes. Moreover, a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired for all resolutions approved by the Assembly. This means that 
even if the three largest states—France, Italy, and the United King 
dom-——supported a proposal, their combined votes (54) would still be 
short of the total of 58 necessary for approval. 

On the whole it has not been easy to induce states to depart fron 
the prin iple of one-state-one-vote It has been done in a few cases 
where international organizations have been set up to deal with special 
problems. It remains for the future, however, to develop a satisfac- 
tory voting formula that will be workable in the General Assembly and 
at the same time acceptable to the members of the U. N. 


LV. Mr. Duuurs’ ProposaL ror WEIGHTED VOTING 


In 1950, in his book entitled War or Peace, John Foster Dulles 
set forth a proposal for weighted voting in the General Assembly. 
While his suggestions were general in character they merit csreful 
study, first because they embrace some interesting possibilities, and 
second because his is the only proposal of its kind which has emerged 
from official or semiofficial sources. 

Mr. Dulles points out that in the Congress we have two ways of 
voting. In the Senate each State, regardless of size, has two votes. 
New York with its 15 million people, and Nevada with its 150,000, 
have equal voting strength. In the House of Representatives, how- 
ever, where representation is based on population, New York has 
45 votes to Nevada’s 1. 

“T would not abolish in the United Nations,”’ he writes, 
an Assembly vote which, like that of our Senate, reflects the sovereign equality 
of all nations and gives them all an equal vote. But there might be introduced, 
in addition, a system of ‘“‘weighted’’ voting so that the result would indicate, 


’ Publis! by the Council of Furope, May 5, 1949, p. 8. See also the Statute for the European Com 
s 16-17) which provide for a 2-house parliament with representation based, in part, on pop- 
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roughly, a verdict in terms also of ability to play a part in world affairs. Then 
it should be provided that decisions on important matters would require a simple 
majority, rather than two-thirds, under each of the two voting procedures 


Mr. Dulles apparently has in mind other factors in addition to 
population. The weight of the General Assembly’s recommendations, 
he contends, would be far greater than they are at present if votes 
reflected “not merely numbers but also ability to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security.”’ 

This point he stressed again on January 18, 1954, in his statement 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s special subcom- 
mittee on the U. N. Charter. ‘“‘If the General Assembly is to assume 
greater responsibilities,’ he said, 


then should there not be some form of weighted voting, so that nations which are 
themselves unable to assume serious military fina il respons ies cannot 
put those responsibilities on other nations? Should there be, in some matters, a 
‘combination vote whereby affirmative action requires both a majority of all the 
nembers,.on the basis of sovereign ¢ jUualitV, and a )a& majoritv vote, or me 
weighted basis, which takes into account population, resources, and so fort! 


Mr. Dulles’ proposal has a great deal of merit. In the first place, 
it would not disturb existing mac hinery It is designed to fit into 
the present organization without any major aiterations or adj just- 
ments Mr. Dulles does not suggest the creation of a second. \s- 
sembly, nor even the need for additional delegates. He merely pro- 
poses that each vote in the General Assembly be tallied twice; the 
first tally would correspond to the present sovereign-state arrange- 
ment with each state casting one vote; in the second tally additional 
votes would be awarded to states depending upon their ability 
because of population, productive capacity, armed strength, ete 
to contribute to the maintenance of world peace. A simple majority 
under each of the two procedures would be necessary for the General 
Assembly to reach a decision. 

This double-barre led vote would have a double-barreled effect It 
would not take away from the small nations their ability to protect 
their vital interests in the United Nations. So long as they could 
command a simple majority of the votes—and the large majority of 
ey. a cated rs are relatively small nations they could prevent de- 
cisions which might prove inimical to them. At the same time it 
would place in the hands of the larger states a potential veto which 
they could exercise in order to block what they might consider irre- 
sponsible action on the part of the smaller countries. 

Moreover, if this kind of balanced-weighted voting were introduced, 
it would equip the General Assembly to assume full responsibility for 
such organizational matters as the selection of the Secretary General 
and the admission of new members to the U. N. As things stand 
now, this responsibility is shared with the Security Council where the 
negative vote of a permanent member has often blocked action for 
long periods of time. 

Few people would question the logic of bestowing upon the perma- 
nent members added weight in connection with important organiza- 
tional decisions. But it is certainly not logical to permit any single 
state, by the use of the veto, to tie the hands of the United Nations 
with respect to such issues. This dilemma could be resolved if the 

M Jc »hn Foster Dulles, War or Peace, 1950, pp. 191-194 


U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Subecommitte m the United Natior Review of the 
United Nations Charter. Hearings pt. I, 1954, p. 7 
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interests of the great powers were reflected by an appropriate system 
of weighted voting in the General Assembly. In such an event the 
responsibility of the Security Council with respect to such matters 
might well be brought to an end. 

As ingenious as Mr. Dulles’ plan is, it raises certain extremely 
difficult questions. Would the smaller nations agree to any proposal 
which reduces the relative importance of their role in the General 
Assembly? At the San Francisco Conference they bitterly resented 
the privileged position given to the great powers in the United Nations. 
By the same token would they not now resist any adverse readjust- 
ment in the balance of power that was so carefully worked out at 
San Francisco? 

More important still, what criteria would be used in computing 
the voting strength of the different members? Population? Liter- 
acy? ‘Territorial possessions? National wealth? Productive capac- 
itv? Financial contribution to the U. N.? World trade? Military 
strength? Willingness to contribute to the maintenance of world 
peace? And if several of these factors should be used, how much 
importance should be attached to each? 

It is here that we encounter the crux of the problem of weighted 
voting. From a mathematical point of view, it would be far simpler 
to use a single criterion, such as population, and apportion the votes 
accordingly. But the differences betwee. the states are so vast that 
any single factor would result in a false picture of the relative import- 
ance of various countries in the world and would concentrate voting 
power in the hands of a few states in an unrealistic way. 

If, for example, an attempt is made to award votes directly in pro- 
portion to total population then we find that two states, India and 
China, would be entitled to nearly one-half the voting power in the 
General Assembly, and Burma would have six times as many votes 
as Norway. If military strength is our standard, considerably more 
than half the votes would go to the United States and the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, if world trade is the measuring stick, 
Great Britain would receive a relatively large number of votes and 
the Soviet Union would be rather far down the scale. 

The problem of weighted voting must be approached realistically. 
Clearly the small countries, which have been used to the principle of 
legal equality, are not going to underwrite any system of voting which 
gives the great powers 50 or 100 votes to their 1. They might, how- 
ever, agree to a system which is far less discriminatory from their 
point of view. 

The problem then, would seem to be one of agreeing upon two or 
three criteria—such as population, national production and contribu- 
tion to the U. N.—and balancing them in such a way as to reflect, on 
a considerably reduced scale, the relative importance of the various 
countries in the organization. It might then be possible to set up 
4 or 5 categories of states, as in the case of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, with each state receiving from 1 to 5 votes, 
depending upon its importance. 

Any proposal for weighted voting in the General Assembly should 
also take into consideration the unique position of the Soviet Union 
which, together with its two constituent republics, Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine, already possesses three votes. The difficulty of remov- 
ing voting power which has already been granted is apparent. Never- 
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theless, before any new formula is fixed, it would seem desirable to 
offset, insofar as that is possible, the initial advantage given to the 
Soviet Union at San Francisco. 

At present, the chief weakness of Mr. Dulles’ proposal is at once 
its greatest strength. If it were spelled out in detail it might stir 
up a hornet’s nest of opposition. So long as it remains couched in 
general terms, it will probably command the support of a great many 
people. 


V. Untrep Nations ConrrisutTions AND Votina Powerr 


It has been suggested by at least one delegation that voting power 
should be directly related to a state’s contribution to the U. N. 
budget. In 1950, the New Zealand delegate to the First Committee 
of the General Assembly (Mr. Doidge) called attention to the “obvi- 
ous elements of absurdity” that are involved in according to a small 
nation the same voting power accorded a country with a population 
of 200 million. 

Equally— 
he said— 


there is much unreality in giving to a member without armed forces and on¢ 


without any desire or willingness to supply armed forces even for common defense 
the same voting power as to those which do possess armed forces and have from 
time to time, by the devotion of the lives of their citizens proved their willingess 
to undertake those international duties which are correlative to all international 
rights. 


Mr. Doidge then went on to point up the complexity of the prob- 
lem, suggesting that ‘‘voting must be based on many considerations 
and not on population alone.”’ ‘Perhaps,’ he remarked 
a voting power to each member roughly equal to the proportion which its finan- 
cial contribution to the funds of the United Nations bears to the total contribu- 
tion would provide a system of rough justice and efficiency." 

Since the United Nations is based upon the principle of sovereign 
equality—which implies equal obligations as well as equal rights 
there would seem to be some logic in Mr. Doidge’s suggestion. In 
some organizations with small expenditures, members contribute to 
the budget on an equal or nearly equal basis. No member of the 
International Telecommunications Union, for example, pays more 
than 5 percent of the budget, and the highest contribution in the 
Universal Postal Union is approximately 8 percent. 

But the United Nations, with a much larger budget than any 
other international organization, constitutes a special case. In 1954 
only 16 states contributed more than 1 percent each of the budget. 
Nine countries contributed as little as 0.04 percent each. The 5 
permanent members contributed nearly 70 percent of the total with 
the United States assessed for 33.33 percent, the Soviet Union roughly 
14 percent, the United Kingdom 10 percent, France and China 
approximately 5.5 percent each.” 

If these figures were translated into proportional voting terms, they 
would mean that the United States, with one-third of the votes, would 
be in a position to block any important resolution proposed in the 





16 Statement made on October 11, 1950, during the Fifth General Assembly 
17 U. 8. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter. Review 
of the United Nations Charter. S. Doc. 87, 83d Cong., 2d sess. p. 719-720 
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General Assembly. They would mean that the five permanent mem- 
bers—assuming they were in agreement to do so—could always com- 
mand a two-thirds majority. They would mean that the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France would have a simple majority 
of the votes in their pockets before any voting began. 

Such an arrangement would be open to serious objection. It would 
draw an invidious distinction between rich and poor countries. Even 
more important, as the United States delegation to the U. N. has 
repeatedly pointed out, it would be most unfortunate if any single 
state were to be placed in a position where it could exert undue influence 
over the organization. Given the tremendous differences that exist 
among U. N. members with respect to their capacity to pay, the 
contributions scale would seem to be an even less reliable criterion 
than population for determining voting strength. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the United States 
f any reshuffling of voting power is contemplated, the financial angle 
certainly should not be ignored. It is a well-known fact that some 
of the loudest advocates of state equality show much less enthusiasm 
for that principle when it comes to the question of apportioning the 
expenses of an international organization. The Latin American 
countries, for example, are strong supporters of the principle of the 
legal equality of all states. Yet the United States, which has only | 
vote out of 21 in the inter-American System, bears more than half 
the expenses of the Organization of American States. 

Perhaps the relationship between legal equality and financial 
responsibility has not been stressed enough in the United Nations 
[t is suggested that if an arrangement can be worked out to give some 
additional voting strength to states which do their best to meet their 
financial responsibilities it might have at least one salutary effect 
it might encourage some states to increase their contributions and 
thus make possible a revision of the contributions scale. 

In this connection consideration should also be given to certain 
special U. N. programs, like those dealing with Korean reconstruction 
and Palestine refugees, which are financed by voluntary contributions 
In such instances, even more than in the regular U. N. budget, the 
main burden has fallen upon the United States. While the figures 
vary somewhat from year to year, our Government has contributed 
over 65 percent of the total for the U. N. Children’s Fund, some 
60 percent of the funds for the U. N. technical assistance program, 
61 percent of the Palestine refugee program, and more than 65 percent 
of the funds going to the Korean Reconstruction Agency. 

If it is not possible to work out a general voting formula that 
would take into account the contribution of members to the regular 
U. N. budget, it might still be feasible to accord additional voting 
power of an ad hoe nature to states contributing heavily to these 
special programs. This could be done by devising a weighted voting 
formula for the Executive Board of the Children’s Fund, for example, 
which is charged with the general supervision of that particular pro- 
gram. It would seem logical that those governments which volunteer 
heavy contributions to extracurricular activities should be given 
additional control over the expenditure of the funds. 
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VI. PopuLaTION AND VOTING STRENGTH 


In addition to the suggestions outlined above. a number of pro- 
posals have been advanced relating to representation and voting by 
organizations that advocate the establishment of some kind of supra- 
national agency endowed with additional authority to meet present- 
day world problems. For the most part, these proposals would make 
drasti inroads upon the concept of national soverelgply. They 
would either subject the United Nations to a thorough overhaul or 
else replace it altogether. 

Many people feel that, undet present circumstances, these far- 
reaching proposals have no chance whatsoever of receiving the neces- 
sary support in U. N. circles to put them into effect. Nevertheless, 
most of these proposals represent the thinking of a substantial number 


of people and it may be worthwhile to review them briefly for what- 
ever light they may shed upon the problem under consideration 

In the General Assembly, in line with the principle of sovereign 
equality each state is represented by 5 delegates and 5 alternates and 
each delegation has 1 vote. The supranational proposals, for the 
most part, would abandon the principle of state sovereignty by sug 
gesting fundamental changes in the size and character of the repre 
sentation to which each country 1s entitled. Most of them advocat: 
some form of weighted or proportionate representation the net effect 
of which would be a system of weighted voting 


THE CLARK-SOHN PROPOSALS 


The most fully developed of these plans are the so-called Clark-Sohn 
proposals 1s These proposals call for the creation of a United Nations 
peace force and would delegate to the General Assembly certain l¢gis- 
lative authority particularly with respect to the enforcement of uni- 
versal disarmament and the control of atomic energy. 

Representation in the General Assembly, under the Clark-Sohn 
plans would be based solely on population. Each member of the 
U. N. would be entitled to 1 representative for each 5 million popula- 
tion or major fraction thereof. Small states with a population of 
more than 100,000 and not more than 2,500,000 would be entitled to 
1 representative and members with large populations would he 
limited to 30 representatives. Nations with a population of 100,000 
or less—such as San Marino and Monaco—would be entitled to a 
delegate with the right to participate in the discussion but without 
the right to vote. The formula would be adjusted from time to time, 
taking account of world population increases, in order to insure that 
the number of representatives should never exceed 400. The net 
effect of the plan would be to create a General Assembly of 382 
representatives and 3 delegates to represent a world population of 
2,400 million. 

The authors specifically reject any system of weighted representa- 
tion based on economic resources, productive capacity, literacy, 
trade, national income, or related factors. 


18 Grenville Clark and Louis B.Sohr Peace Through Disarmament i Char R n. July 19536 
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Phe believe that all such plans, which necessarily give weight to wealth and 
other economic factors that are largely the result of geography and history, in- 
volve an anachronistic discriminatior Such a discrimination would run counter 
to the inherent equality of all individuals, which in the modern world should not 
and cannot be denied Thev have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the 
true solution lies in an apportionment based fundamentsé ally on population It 
is for reasons of workability only that in the foregoing proposal upper and lower 


limits have been placed on the representation of any nation.” 


By limiting to 30 the maximum number of representatives the 
largest countries may have, and by counting the people of the non-self- 
voverning territories for purposes of representation, the authors of 
the plan would keep fairly even the voting strength of the great 
powers. China, the U.S.5S. R., the United States, and India would 
be given 30 re pres ntatives, the United Kingdom 25, and France 19. 
On the other hand, Germany would be entitled to only 14, Italy to 9, 
Japan to 17, and Indonesia and Pakistan to 15 each. Some 40 
nations would have only 1 representative. 

With such a wide spread in voting power, the more populous 
nations would be given a dominant position 1n the General Assembly. 
As a practical matter, it is extremely doubtful, at best, that the 
smaller countries would be willing to accept any system in which 
India or China would be allotted almost as many votes as the 20 
Latin American States combined. 

In one other important respect, the Clark-Sohn proposal departs 
from the principle of state sovereignty. The authors suggest that 
representatives to the General Assembly be chosen in national elec- 
tions or by vote of the national legislatures. This, they argue, would 
“stress the desirability that the representatives shall receive their 
mandate directly from the peoples of the respective nations.”’ ”° 

Since the idea is advanced by other proponents of supranational 
government, and since it would drastically alter the role of national 
governments in the organization, it will be discussed in some detail 
in a later section of this study. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY GROUP FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Somewhat similar to the Clark-Sohn proposals are the recommenda- 
tions of the British Spree Group for World Government. 
In their so-called plan A” they call for the creation of a world legis- 
lative body made up of sat chambers, the upper chamber consisting 
of “one representative of each nation state appointed in a manner to 
be determined by that state.” The intention here apparently is to 
provide for some continuity with the present General Assembly. The 
group also argues that such an arrangement would ‘tend to secure the 
representation of some valuable men and women who were not willing 
to submit themselves to popular suffrages.”’ ” 

In contrast to the upper house, the lower chamber would consist of 
representatives of member states “in numbers proportionate to pop- 
ulation.” This would reflect in some degree the balance achieved by 
the Senate and the House in the Congress of the United States. While 
the British Parliamentary Group does not spell out their plan in any 
detail, they evidently contemplate placing an upper limit upon the 

1 Tbid., p. 21 
% Tbid., p. 23 
1 Report of the Second London Parliamentary Conference on World Government, pp. 101-107, 
® Ibid., p. 105 
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number of representatives from any state. In a note dealing with the 
lower chamber they point out that— 

the reason for weighting the representation is to avoid the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the nations with the largest population, and thus make it more attractive 
to join. 

In suggesting a double-vote system based on the sovereign equality 
of states and some form of weighted representation, the British Parlia 
mentary Group approach somewhat the proposal of Mr. Dulles. The 
principal difference would seem to be that Mr. Dulles does not suggest 
changing the simple unicameral character of, or the method of repre- 
sentation in, the present General Assembly. He would secure his 
double vote by mathematical rather than physical changes. 


FEDERAL UNION AND ATLANTIC UNION 


Supporters of the Federal Union and Atlantic Union movements 
have advocated a two-house Union legislature comparable, with some 
variations, to our House and Senate. As Clarence Streit put it in 
his book Union Now,” the lower house would be “based completely 
on the population and the other modifying this principle of equal men 
in favor of equal states.’ This body would exercise the legislative 
authority granted to it, within a limited geographical area, for the 15 
democracies first suggested for membership in the Union. 

According to the formula for representation presented in Union 
Now—which was for illustrative purposes only—one representative 
would be allotted in the House for every million inhabitants. On 
this basis the United States would have received 129 of the 280 seats, 
in accordance with the population statistics then available. In the 
Senate, where it was proposed that each self-governing nation with 
less than 25 million inhabitants should be given 2 senators, with 2 addi- 
tional senators for every population increment of 25 million or major 
portion thereof up to 100 million, the United States would have been 
allotted 8 of the 40 seats. 


Under this plan the three largest countries (France, 42; Great Brit- 
ain, 47; the United States, 129) would have 218 out of 280 representa 
tives in the House and 16 out of 10 in the Senate. Thus, an equitab le 
balance would be achieved, with the small states holding a substantial 
majority in the Senate and the large states commanding a majority 


in the House. No one member could possibly control either house, 
and the voting strength of each member would diminish relatively 
as Other states entered the Union 

Since the suggested membership of the Union has varied somewhat, 
the supporters of Federal Union and Atlantic Union have deliberately 
refrained from developing their formula for representation in any 
detail. The exact number and distribution of seats would depend 
upon the list of participating states. Under their proposal, however, 
representatives in the Union legislature would be elected by pop ular 
vote, would vote as individuals, and would be responsible to the people 
rather than to their governments 

With respect to voting, the Atlantic Union Committee has this to 


say: 
It is likely * * * that the constitution of an Atlantic Union woulk 1 provide for 
a two-thirds or even three-fourths vote on questions of particular concern to its 


% Clarence Streit, Union Now, 1940, p. 142, 








peopl | ( th } ) wo houses 
ature, would afford protect to minority interests Such protection, whicl 
1 be carried as far as the people forming the Union believed desirable, would 
ive ft satisfv the American peopl n order to secure their ratificat [ e 


VII. REGIONALISM AND VoTING STRENGTH 


Still another approach to the problem emerged in 1948 from the 
Committee to Frame a World Constitution. This committee, which 
conducted its studies at the University ot Chicago, used the concept 
of regionalism as a basis for representation 1n a world assembly The 
formula which they devised was designed to accomplish two major 
objectives: (1) To deemphasize national boundary lines and minimize 
the importance of the nation state; and (2) to develop a method of 
representation based on population, vet weighted in favor of those 
countries with the richest experience in democratic vovernment 

Under the committee’s proposal a Federal convention would be con- 
vened consisting of delegates elected directly by the member states, one 
delegate for each million of population or major fraction thereof. This 
body would then subdivide into 9 electoral colleges, corresponding to 


9 regions of the world, for the purpose of nominating and electing a 
President and the members of the world council or legislaturs The 
council would be made up of 9 members from each region with 18 
elected at large, or a total of 99. Representatives would vote as 


individuals rather than as members of instructed delegations 
The nine regions are delineated in the draft constitution as follows 
1) The continent of Europe and its islands outside the Rus 
sian area, together with the United Kinedom if the latter so 
decides, and with such overseas English- or French- or Cape 
Dutch-speaking communities of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations or the French Union as decide to associate this whole 
area here tentatively denominated “Eur pa 
2) The United States of America, with the United Kingdom if 
the latter so decides, and such kindred communities of British, 
or Franco British, or Duteh-British or Irish civilization and 
lineage as decide to associate (Atlantis 
3) Russia, European and Asiatic, with such east Baltic or 
Slavic or south Danubian nations as associate with Russia 
Eurasia 
4) The Near and Middle East, with the states of north Africa, 
and Pakistan if the latter so decides (Afrasia); 
(5) Afriea, south of the Sahara, with or without the South 
African Union as the latter may decide: 
(6) India, with Pakistan if the latter so decides; 
7 China Korea, Japan, with the associate archipelag eS Of 
the north- and mid-Pacific (Asia Major 
8) Indochina and Indonesia, with Pakistan if the latter so 
decides, and with such other mid- and south-Pacific lands and 
islands as decide to associate (Austrasia): 
9) The Western Hemisphere south of the United States 
Columbia 


‘ Atlantic 1 ( t 0 Qua n Atlantic Union, } { 
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It will be noted that some of these regions would have rreat 


a eit 
representation in proportion to population than others Thus Asia 
Major (China, Japan, Korea), with about 25 percent of the world’s 


eT 


population, would receive 11 percent of the total representation 


while Columbia (Latin America) would have the same number of 


representatives with only about 7 percent of the population. The 
three regions of the Western World—Europa, Atlantis, and Colum 
bia—with about a fifth of thi world’s population would be given one 


third of the representation 
Admittedly, this device of grouping kindred nations or cultures 
together Into regions for ré presentation and voting purposes wo ild 


have certain theoretical advantages which some of the other proposals 


would not have. Certainly no single region, and no bloe of 2 or 3 


regions, could dominate the world assembly or prevent the approval 
of desirable measures. Moreover, the formula provides a basis for 
representation other than mere population statistics without undue 
discrimination against any area ol the world 

Space will not permit an analysis of the plan’s weak points. Ob 
viously it is a very complex proposal which assumes that people and 
governments are willing to move much further in the direction of 
world government and regionalism than is probably the case. There is 
little in the experience of the United Nations to date that would ind 
power with their 
neighbors on a pure ly regional basis Proximity does not necessarily 


result in compatibility between states 


cate that states are ready to pool their voting 


VIII. OrnHerR PROPOSALS 


Certain groups have also suggested that representation and voting 
be weighted on the basis of population and other factors. For the 
most part, they do not explain in any detail the procedure by which 
this might be accomplished. 

The United World Federalists have long favored a system ot 
“balanced representation’? in their projected world legislative 
assembly. In 1949, Alan Cranston, speaking for the UWF stated 


It is unlikely that a system of representation based solely upon population, wi 
no upper or lower limits, would be more acceptable or desirable, for then India 
and China, with their vast millions, would receive a voting power out of proportior 
to their present role in the world 

Again. we do not seek to provide a precise f , ecest, thas 
a Idition to population other factors L be take Ace Ch @s ¢ 


levelopment and educat 


] 
Relatio 


In 1950, in his testimony vfore the Senate Foreign 
Committee, Mr. Cranston suggested that su h factors as populatior 
industrial capacity, monetary contribution and regional formulas 
ought to be taken into account Other representatives of UWF hay 
expressed, in reneral terms, the same pou OL VIeW 

In thew so-called plan B. which is designed to remove what 
regard as certain imperfections in the U. N. Charter, the British 


Parliamentary Group for World Government arrive at the same con 


hey 


#7 U.S. House of Representatives te n Fore A ffa Seek D 
Nations into a World Feder 
# U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Rela R t ted Nations Chart ur 


1950, pp. 523 and 127, 
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clusion. Plan B recommends that the governments of member states 
of the U. N. take action— 
to improve the representative character of the Assembly, by, for example, 
introducing the principle of weighted voting possibly by establishing a bicameral 
Assembly and relating representation in one of the chambers to economic and/or 
population factors.?9 

The means for implementing the proposal are not indicated in the 
plan. 

[X. RepreEsENTATIVES VoTING As INDIVIDUALS 


One common feature of the so-called supranational proposals is the 
proposition that representatives to a world assembly should be 
populs urly elected and should cast their votes as individuals. While 
such a recommendation might be considered essential in any scheme of 
world government where state sovereignty is relegated to the back- 
ground, if it were transplanted to the General Assembly, as suggested 
in the Clark-Sohn proposals, it would involve a fundamental change 
in the character of the United Nations. 

If some kind of weighted representation should be considered for 
the General Assembly, it will be particularly important to keep the 
problem of responsibility in mind. At present our delegation to the 
General Assembly is appointed by the Government, is responsible to 
the Government, and votes in accordance with instructions issued by 


the Government. The lines of responsibility are clear end direct. 
Any other arrangement might well result in an unmanageable dis- 
persal of power that would prove embarrassing both to the member 


states and to the U. N. 

Advocates of world government pointed out that in the beginning 
elected delegates probably would vote in national blocs but 9s time 
coes on this te ndency would be overcome. “It is true,’’ state the 
Clark-Sohn proposals: 


that the representatives of a particular nation would tend to vote the same way 
yn issues of great importance to that nation * * *, It can, however, be expected 
that there would develop in the course of time a spirit of representing the interests 
of the world as a whole rather than those of individual nations; and that the 
‘:presentatives would more and more tend to vote in accordance with their 
udgment as to the best interests of all the peoples as in the case of national 
parliaments where the interests of the whole nation have become of no less im- 
portance than the interests of a particular section or group. 


The arguments against such an arrangement in an organization of 
sovereign states are apparent. The first has to do with the relations 
between democratic countries and totalitarian systems. Democratic 
delegates might possibly vote as individuals but it is inconceivable 
that the representatives of totalitarian states would ever be in a posi- 
tion to do so. 

In the second place, the lack of discipline would be harmful to 
United Nations programs. What good would come from our delega- 
tion voting for a General Assembly resolution if, after it was passed, 
our Government refused to support it? 

Finally, with the conduct of diplomacy as complicated as it is, 
states find it extremely difficult to develop a unified, cohesive foreign 


*” Report of the Second London Parliamentary Conference on World Government, p. 108, 
Clark and Sohn, op. cit., pp. 47-48 
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policy even under the best of conditions. It would seem unlikely that 
most governments and the people they represent would want to 
abdicate their responsibility for the conduct of foreign relations to 
persons voting as “individuals” and thus beyond their control in an 
international organization. 


X. Concitupina COMMENTS 


In spite of the growing importance of voting in the General Assem 
bly, this remains one of the great unexplored areas of the charte1 
Very little research has been done on this problem; very few practical 
suggestions have been made for improving 'the present situation. Nor 
does the experience of international organizations in the past shed 
much helpful light on the subject. It is apparent that the whole 
question needs very careful analysis before our Government can be in 
a position to consider seriously any specific proposals for changing the 
present charter provisions 

Summarizing what has been said above, however, two conclusions 
seem inescapable. In the first place, there are striking inequalities 
among the 60 U. N. members with respect to population, armed 
strength, national income, territory, contribution to the U. N. and 
other factors. The present system of awarding one vote to each 
state thus confers upon the smaller countries a voting strength fat 
out of proportion to their influence in world affairs. 

In the second place, if any departure is made from the principle 
of one-state-one-vote it will have to be a modest one with a relatively 
low ceiling placed on the voting power of the great nations For the 
small states, having been in a favorable voting position for many 
years, can be expecte d to put up a vigorous fight to block any proposal 
which would seriously alter what is in effect their privileged status in 
the General Assembly. 

This does not mean that a satisfactory quid pro quo could not be 
arranged. It would appear that the problem of weighted voting is 
closely related to the further revision of the charter. The small 
states, in other words, might be persuaded to make significant con- 
cessions in this respect if the General Assembly is given sufficient 
authority to take vigorous and effective action on behalf of world 
pes ace. 

There is presented below, by way of illustration, an approach to the 
problem of weighted voting which is b ised, in part, on past experience 
and which does not constitute a drastic departure from present 
procedures. The idea is not final in form; rather it is presented as a 
tentative suggestion in order to stimulate further discussion of an 
important issue. 

It is suggested in this illustration, in line with Mr. Dulles’ proposal 
outlined above, that the vote of each state in the General Assembly 
be counted twice; once on the basis of one vote for each state and the 
second time on the basis of a weighted formula. A majority of each 
of the votes would be required for the General Assembly to reach 
decision. 
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In the weighted voting formula here presented, only two criteria 
are taken into account; a state’s population and its contribution to 
the United Nations. Each state would be awarded from 2 to 10 votes 
with the scale running from 1 to 5 for each criterion. Votes would 
be awarded for population in accordance with the following scale: 
States under 1 million would receive 1 vote: 1 to 5 million, 2 votes: 
5 to 20 million, 3 votes; 20 to 100 million, 4 votes; and over 100 million, 
5 votes. For U. N. contributions the scale would be: States contribut- 
ing less than $20,000 to the regular U. N. budget would receive 1 vote; 
920,000 to $100,000, 2 votes: $100,000 to $500,000. 3 votes: $500,000 
to $2 million, 4 votes; and all over $2 million, 5 votes 

Several observations may be made about this kind of illustrative 
weighted voting system 

1. It would increase the relative voting strength of certain coun 
tries —particularly the great nations—but it would not materia lly 
alter the balance of power in the General Assembly 


2. The Latin American and the Arab States would lose somewhat, 
as indeed the VY wo ld in almost any system of WelYg rhted voting that 
7 cs 2 | 1 ‘ 9 saa ’ g 

could be devise hus, the 20 Latin American states, with a total 
of 91 out of the 338 votes in the General Assembly, would command 


only 27 percent ol the votes instead of the Strategic one-third they 


now control The 6 Arab States would drop from 10 percent to 
roughly 8 percent. 
) Unless the votes of the { kraine and $velorussia were discounted 


somewhat, as suggested earlier in this study, the Soviet bloe would 


pick up voting strength. The 5 Communist states now control 8 
percent of the votes; under the illustrative schedule they would claim 
11 pereent. The so-called neutralist states of India, Indonesia, and 
Burma would also add slightly to their voting power. 

Two other groups of states, generally inclined to support Ameri- 
can policy, would nithee hold the ir own or else gain voting strength. 
The 12 NATO states in the U. N. would continue to hold roughly 
one-fifth of = votes. The seven British Commonwealth countries 
would increase their total from 11.6 percent to 15 percent. 

5. If hone criteria, such as national income, productivity and for- 

ign trade, are taken into account, the states of Western Europe and 

the British Commonwealth countries would improve their relative 
standings somewhat. The more complicated the formula, however, 
the more opposition it is likely to encounter. 

6. In this chart the votes are calculated on the basis of the contri- 
bution of each member to the regular U. N. budget. Clearly, this 
is not the most satisfactory measuring stick. It would be far better 
though perhaps not very practical—if a schedule could be devised 
that would reflect the ability and the willingness of U. N. members to 
contribute manpower, military equipment and supplies, as well as 
bases and other facilities toward the maintenance of world peace. 

Thus far there has been little congressional comment on the concept 
of weighted voting. Two Senators, however, have declared them- 
selves in opposition. Senator Guy M. Gillette, a member of the 
Special Subcommittee on the U.N. Charter, told the American Society 
of International Law in April 1954 that he was strongly against it. 
Senator John Bricker of Ohio in a speech before the Iowa Bar Associ- 
ation in Des Moines on June 4, 1954, said he would oppose weighted 
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voting because it ‘paves the way for vesting the General Assembly 
with legislative authority’? and is a move in the direction of trans- 
forming the U. N. “into a limited or full world government.” Addi- 
tional comment can be expected as the issue becomes sharper in the 
public mind. 

Voting in the General Assembly is grimly serious business. Any 
significant realinement of votes might have an adverse impact upon 
our policy—either now or at some time in the unpredictable futur 

Before we urge the principle of weighted voting, therefore, we must 
make certain, through a careful analysis of the facts, that such a move 
is in our national interest. We must make sure that we are not opening 
a Pandora’s box from which a host of unpleasant results might flow 
to plague us in the vears to come. 

Clearly, any formula that would result in a substantial decrease in 
voting power for the 20 Latin American countries would be open 
to grave objections on our part. Generally speaking, these nations 
have been the most consistent supporters of our policy in the United 
Nations and we hope they will remain so. 

Our national position on this issue must also be conditioned by the 
probability that a number of states—including the relatively great 
powers of Germany Japan, and Italy may be admitted to the 
U. N. within the next few vears. With a possible increase in member- 
ship that may run as high as 30 percent, Assembly voting patterns 
could undergo drastic changes. 

Up to the present time, the United States has been able to retain 
its position of leadership in the General Assembly through the logic 
of its argument and the justice of its cause. In a political organi- 
zation where each state has one vote, we have been able to rally the 
small countries to the cause of the free world. 

Theoretically. there May be locical reasons for s ipporting a system 
of weighted voting for the General Assembly. From a practical point 
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of view, however, it might be better to let well enough alone, 
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